THE HISTORY OF HENRY FIELDING

"Among all the Scurrilities with which 1 have been
aeensed, (tho> equally and totally innocent of every one)
none ever raised my Indignation so much as the Causidi-
cade; this accused me not only of being a bad Writer, and
a bad Man, but with downright Idiotism, in flying in the
Face of the greatest Men of my Profession. 1 take there-
fore this Opportunity to protest, that I never saw that in-
famous, paultry Libel, till long after it had been in Print;
nor can any Man hold it in greater Contempt and Abhor-
rence than myself.

"The Eeader will pardon my dwelling so long on this
Subject, as I have suffered so cruelly by these Aspersions
in my own Ease, in my Eeputation, and in my Interest. I
shall however henceforth treat such Censure with the Con-
tempt it deserves; and do here revoke the Promise I
formerly made; so that I shall now look upon myself at
full Liberty to publish an anonymous "Work, without any
Breach of Faith. For tho' probably I shall never make
any use of this Liberty, there is no reason why I should
be under a Bestraint, for which I have not onjoyod the
purposed Recompence."

This passage, so lacking in sanity, came from a mind dis-
traught Fielding's practice doubtless was not increasing
as rapidly as he hoped, and "The Causidicade,J? so long as
it was considered his, must have cooled his legal brethren
towards him; but above all else he saw approaching the
greatest affliction of his life. Since the death of their first
daughter, Mrs. Fielding had never recovered from her ill-
ness and grief. The Bath waters would not do their work.
"To see her daily languishing and wearing away before
Ms eyes," says Murphy, "was too much for a man of his
strong sensations; the fortitude of mind, with which ho met
all the other calamities of life, deserted him on this most
trying occasion." In 1744, Fielding took her to Bath for
the last time. Few details are known of the final scene.

10f "David Simple," said Fielding, was an honour that
